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The Citizen: Benefactor and 


Beneficiary of the Library 


TRANSCRIPTION OF AN ADDRESS 


by 


InviNG LIEBERMAN 
Director, School of Librarianshi 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Delivered at three Trustees workshops in Idaho, March, 1959 


Many of us are aware of the con- 
tribution of the Carnegie Libraries 
in this State and all around the 
country. In the early 1900’s they 
opened up a great epoch for li- 
braries and librarianship. The idea 
of having millions of dollars invest- 
ed in buildings meant a great deal 
to the whole field of library develop- 
ment. Not to detract from that very 
important period fifty years ago, 
I want to share with you some of 
the ideas that I have about why the 
current era, that in which we are 
living, is an even greater period for 
libraries and librarianship and I 
am glad I am part of it. 


First of all, we must be grateful 
for the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association, our regional Associa- 
tion, which has been a pioneer in 
library development, It will be 50 
years old this year. For the past 
two years the Association has been 
responsible for a special study, the 
Library Development Project of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Associ- 
ation. This was made possible by a 
$76,000 grant for two years from the 


Dr. Irving Lieberman, Director of 
the School of Librarianship of the 
University of Washington, has served 
in public libraries in California and 
at the Brooklyn Public Library. He 
served as Command Librarian in the 
European Theater and after the war 
in the extension activities of the 
Michigan State Library. Dr. Lieber- 
man is notable for his vigorous lead- 
ership in library development both 
the Pacific Northwest and nation- 
ally. 


Ford Foundation. The Project 
studied all types of libraries—public, 
school, college, university, special— 
that were in the region and look 
critically at all of the information 
resources, the needs for library serv- 
ices, and the total pattern of library 
development. 


The special studies have now been 
concluded. They will be published 
in 1960 by the University of Wash- 
ington Press. This is an important 
period for us because the studies 
have given us a bench-mark in li- 
brary service in Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and British Co- 
lumbia, the member associations of 
PNLA. The project recommenda- 
ticns will be something on which we 
can build for years to come. 


The second reason is that since 
1956 we have had Public Library 
Service, A Guide to Evaluation with 
Minimum Standards available as a 
publication of the American Library 
Association. This publication is im- 
portant because it wasn’t just put 
out by someone back at the Associ- 
ation headquarters or a small com- 
mittee of the A.L.A. It was put to- 
gether by hundreds of librarians 
and trustees and lay people inter- 
ested in the development of libraries 
up and down the whole country. 
From every type of library, every 
type of service—small, medium and 
large—all were represented to ex- 
press their points of view. These 
were put together and sent out for 
additional criticism to many li- 


braries and librarians throughout 
the country. For the first time, too, 
these are qualitative standards. Up 
to now we’ve been saying “you need 
to have so many good books and so 
many chairs and so many tables 
and so much money per capita.” 
We are no longer addressing our- 
selves on a quantative basis only. 
We're recommending instead that 
we look rather critically at the 
quality of what we do have—what 
book collection do we have, what 
kind of service, what kind of staff. 


While this has been completed 
in the public library field, we also 
have a revision underway right now 
of the publication School Libraries 
for Today and Tomorrow (the 
standards for school libraries). Just 
as carefully as the document was 
prepared in the public library field, 
the school library report is being 
readied. At the American Library 
Association Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C. this summer, these 
standards will be approved. 


I have mentioned before that it 
is rather important that we look at 
the whole library picture in library 
development. For too many years we 
have fragmented our interest; that 
is, we think of the public libraries, 
the school libraries, and the coliege 
and university libraries. This must 
not continue. If you achieve good 
service in one kind of library, it 
leads to good service in the others. 
If you have poor service in one kind 
of library, the result is poor service 
in the others. The citizen has the 
responsibility to improve library 
service of all types in his communi- 
ty. You are first public library 
trustees, but you should also con- 
cern yourself with the development 
of school library service in your 
community. It is true, you have no 
official connection with this service 
because the Board of Education of 
the school district has the respons- 
ibility for it. However, since the 


school library does affect the public 
library program, you should be cog- 
nizant of this development. This 
next group of standards in the 
school library area should be very 
helpful. 


Another matter about which we 
are very pleased is the Library 
Services Act. This is the federal Act 
which has made millions of dollars 
available throughout the country to 
the states and territories so that 
we can improve and develop our li- 
brary service, particularly in rural 
areas. It is this very Act that has 
made possible the development of 
district libraries, in many cases as 
demonstrations in this state and in 
other places in the country. The Li- 
brary Services Act, in force for five 
years, authorized an expenditure of 
$37,500,000 in the five-year period. 
However, the actual appropriations 
have been short of the $7,500,000 
authorized each year. In 1957 the 
appropriation was just over two mil- 
lion, in 1958 it was five million and 
in 1959 it was six million. Because 
the appropriations have been con- 
sistently short of the annual $7,- 
500,000 authorization of the Act, it 
was voted at the A.L.A. Midwinter 
meeting in Chicago last January 
that after the five-year period has 
elapsed, if the amount of money 
does not equal the authorization of 
$37,500,000, the A.L.A. will go back 
to Congress to ask that the legis- 
lation be extended until the full 
amount has been given for this pur- 
pose. We hope that this will be ap- 
proved by Congress. In any case, 
we still have two more years in the 
present Act. Librarians generally be- 
lieve that the Library Services Act 
will make a great deal of differ- 
ence in library development, par- 
ticularly in rural areas and in the 
small communities of the State. 
In this regard, we have real citizen 
responsibility too, because if you 
find this Act helped your area, the 
only way that Congress will con- 


tinue this appropriation is if you 
ask for it. 

Another event that is very im- 
portant on the library horizon is 
the development of a Council of Li- 
brary Resources. This is a rather 
unusual idea, although it does not 
affect the small public library, and 
I want to tell you about it, because 
it seems to me that many of us 
should be watching the Council’s 
activities; we should be reading its 
informative reports. We are finding 
and organizing much of our in- 
formation today by electronic 
means. There is all kinds of equip- 
ment being used to make it possible 
to get information automatically 
and more quickly. It is the organiz- 
ation and coordinated use of re- 
search materials, that interests the 
Council on Library Resources. To 
accomplish its purpose, the Council 
is developing a whole series of proj- 
ects throughout the country, as pilot 
Studies of all kinds to point the 
way for improved uses of the in- 
formation available today. 


Let me recapitulate: The Library 
Development Project of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, the 
publication of Public Library Serv- 
ice, the revision and publication of 
school library standards, the funds 
of the Library Services Act, and the 
Council on Library Resources, all 
of these things happening, within 
this five-year period, have insured 
this period as a great epoch of li- 
brary development. An epoch such 
as we have not seen before even 
with all the famous Andrew Car- 
negie Library buildings of the early 
1900’s. You, as trustees, share with 
the library profession a_ great 
achievement for the future. We li- 
brarians welcome your involvement 
in the uaccomplishment of this 
achievement. 

Let us return for a moment to 
the PNLA Project because it has 
been rather an important develop- 
ment in this region. The project is 


a series of studies of the public li- 
brary, the elementary and _ secon- 
dary school library, the college, 
university and special library, as 
well as a general study of the li- 
braries and librarians of the North- 
west. Throughout all of these studies 
many disciplines have been involv- 
ed. We have called in experts in 
fields other than librarianship, such 
as sociologists and political scien- 
tists, to look at us, to tell us some- 
thing about the library program and 
its effectiveness in the Northwest. 
This is something that we have 
needed in the development of li- 
braries in each of the states, as well 
as at the regional level. One inter- 
esting result of the study is, and 
this will probably not surprise any- 
one, that we are far short of the 
minimum standards; the standards 
which were mentioned in Public Li- 
brary Service and the revised stand- 
ards for school libraries. This means 
that there is a great deal to be done. 
One of the contributing factors is 
that the library has a relatively low 
status in its respective environ- 
ment, whether it be the school li- 
brary, or the college library, or the 
public library. There is an atti- 
tude of disinterest in it, as an en- 
tity of our society, and as a neces- 
sity for informed citizenship. The 
need is for greater coordination and 
integration, which cannot be ac- 
complished by small individual 
units. It must be done by a careful 
working together, and more im- 
portant than anything else, is the 
need for leadership from the State 
level. In fact, this is the most sig- 
nificant way in which we can im- 
prove the library service in any 
state. It is good to know that the 
library association, through the li- 
brarians and the trustees, of this 
State have taken this matter to the 
Legislature, and through legislation 
have improved the status of the 
State Library, improved its budget 
and thereby its staff so that it can 


do a better job in the State. This 
is one way of helping library de- 
velopment and you’re on the right 
road! 


In the school library area, we 
must have wider recognition of the 
importance of the school library. 
I have talked with principals and 
superintendents as I have driven 
down the State of Idaho from Coeur 
d’Alene, and stopped at schools on 
the way. I tried to emphasize the 
importance of using instructional 
materials in the curriculum. We’re 
far beyond a “Textbook” society. 
when many of us went to school we 
had one textbook in the classroom. 
We no longer learn that way. We 
have to have a variety of books, 
magazines, films, recordings, film- 
Strips, study prints, all things that 
enrich instruction. The school ad- 
ministration must realize the poten- 
tial of instructional materials and 
help improve the school library. 


In the special library field we are 
particularly concerned about mak- 
ing the very best use of the re- 
sources we have through coordina- 
tion. There is less need for wider 
duplication of all the material if 
there is greater availability of these 
resources. However, if there is to 
be any impetus for improvement, 
and this is what is recommended in 
the study, that impetus must come 
first from the library group. May 
I please include the trustees too? 
You have the responsibility of li- 
brary development since you have 
been appointed or elected in your 
community. 


Now, why is all of this so import- 
ant? There are so many problems 
today. As we pick up our newspa- 
pers, we see the critical problems 
that face us. These problems are 
international, national and _ local; 
political, economic, and social; ra- 
cial, agricultural, industrial, ideolog- 
ical, and spiritual. They are not 
new in themselves. But they are 


newly dangerous because they exist 
in an atomic age. They must be 
solved peacefully and the solutions 
of these problems require knowl- 
edge, understanding, expression and 
action in every community, every 
institution and every group. Yet the 
solutions are being sought in an at- 
mosphere of misunderstanding, con- 
fusion, apathy, and _ ignorance. 
Many agencies, among them are 
the churches, the mass media, the 
schools and the libraries, must share 
in the task of dispelling this atmos- 
phere. Let us look at these agen- 
cies and suggest the limitations of 
each. No doubt the Church has a 
role to play. We find the ministers 
of all of our churches concerned 
with these problems and they bring 
them to the attention of their con- 
gregations. But frequently the 
church has a single point of view, 
the point of view of that particular 
church. What about the mass 
media? We have press, radio, and 
TV. Their coverage is good but they 
are particularly concerned with the 
events of the moment. If you didn’t 
hear this broadcast or didn’t see 
that telecast, it’s gone, and you 
must get your information from 
some other source. The motion pic- 
ture screen frequently helps us with 
many of these problems because 
today’s Hollywood film or even 
Broadway drama has matured sig- 
nificantly, but these media have 
their own physical restrictions. The 
school has a very important role, 
but the young people who are get- 
ting the information from the 
school are going to be using it later 
and not now. 


Therefore we must use the process 
of self-education through the li- 
brary, the agency most easily avail- 
able and most independent, This is 
why the book, which can be trans- 
lated to the motion picture screen 
or to television, has such an im- 
portant place in our lives. The book 
is the only means of communica- 


tion to which we can turn back, re- 
read, or remember. What we saw 
once we can look up again. This is 
the reason, that the role of the li- 
brary is so specific in helping the 
citizen to become better informed. 
Now, what about this matter of be- 
ing better informed? You will re- 
call that when we saw the film 
Man Aware, we saw a man in the 
stacks while the narration of the 
film, had this to say, “He can hear 
and see in quiet both sides of the 
controversy.” This is the critical 
thing about the library. The role of 
the library is not to tell people 
what to think or how to exercise 
judgment, but rather that they 
must think, that they cannot re- 
main ignorant or apathetic. The li- 
brary also cooperates with other 
agencies of information to be sure 
that the information is available to 
the citizen. 


There are 40,000 libraries devoted 
to this program and with all of the 
trustees, and friends of libraries 
around the country, perhaps we can 
help to banish indifference and 
apathy, to arouse interest and in- 
crease competence of people t» forin 
sound judgments and to act upen 
them. The task is significant and 
library resources must be used to 
the limit. However, nothing is going 
to happen, unless we “change the 
image” of the library, the librarian, 
and library service. 


Trustees can help particularly to 
change the image of the library. 
Isn’t it true that as you visualize 
your own library you visualize a 
repository, a storehouse or a reser- 
voir. May I suggest that today’s li- 
brary is not a reservoir—it is a 
fountain— a fountain of ideas of 
communication and if the ideas are 
not gushing forth and are not be- 
ing used, the library program has 
failed miserably. The singleness of 
purpose is that ideas are important 
and that they are in between the 
covers of the books. If the books 


sit on shelves unopened there is 
great waste. 


You and I both know many li- 
braries whose whole purpose in life 
is to keep the book collection intact. 
It is far more important that books 
circulate if they are to be useful. 
Books setting on the shelves under 
tight control and in locked cases 
have absolutely no value. They must 
be about in the hands of the users. 
May I tell the story about the Har- 
vard librarian? It’s an old one, but 
it illustrates this point concerning 
the attitude that many librarians 
and so many library trustees have. 
It seems that the President of 
Harvard University met his librar- 
ian running across the campus and 
asked: “How’s everything going at 
the Library?” The librarian an- 
swered: “Everything is just fine. 
All the books are on the shelves ex- 
cept two, and I am on my way to 
get those two right now.” Yes, this 
is the image that many people have 
of the library. Let’s change that 
image! Let’s make the collection 
available for use. 

Now what about the librarian? 
I am sure that you have read as 
much fiction about librarians as I 
have and you’ve gone to the movies 
and seen librarians on the screen. 
What are they like? They’re mousy 
people, they’re introverts, they’re 
people who stay off in a corner by 
themselves or hush you when you 
come into the library. This is not 
the librarian! This is not the job of 
a librarian! At least, not if I speak 
for the current class of the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of 
Librarianship. We have 90 students 
in the Master of Librarianship pro- 
gram that are the handsomest men, 
the prettiest women, the youngest, 
most alive, most alert, and most in- 
telligent people with whom I have 
come in contact. These are the peo- 
ple who are going to be out in many 
of the libraries in the country after 
next August when they receive their 


degrees. This is the kind of person 
who is entering the profession to- 
day. 

Let’s be careful, even in our com- 
munity libraries, of the kind of 
person we select for library posi- 
tions. Perhaps we can’t afford a 
library school graduate in our com- 
munity library, but we can afford a 
dedicated person, a person who en- 
joys working with people, a com- 
munity leader, an extrovert person- 
ality, a person who has just about 
the best formal education she can 
‘get. The education .of that person 
may just be high school, it may be 
a few years of college, but get the 
best educated person you can. Get 
the person who has the best per- 
sonality for working with other 
people. Get a person who is really 
inspired to do a job with books 
and other materials in your com- 
munity. In many people’s minds, 
there is the other image—the person 
off in a corner—the technician—the 
one who knows how to type on those 
little 3x5 cards and file them in a 
card catalog. May I say that in a 
small library such work is the least 
of her responsibility because she can 
purchase printed cards inexpensive- 
ly. The most important thing she 
can do is to know the books that 
she has in the library so she can 
talk to children, young people and 
adults about the books she has on 
the shelves so that the insides of 
the books become alive. That’s why 
I say a person who is well-read, 
well-educated, and likes people, is 
the person we want in the position 
of librarian. 


Now about this matter of chang- 
ing the image of the library service. 
Here we have the crux of the whole 
matter. For too long, we have 
thought of library service as sort of 
a luxury, or frill in the community. 
If the library service is not consid- 
ered a governmental service just 
like health protection, schools and 
police, or fire protection, then I 


haven’t any business discussing this 
with you. Because library service is 
as important as any other arm of 
city, county, or state government. 
It is important that it be supported 
by taxes, Don’t misunderstand me. 
I am not saying you shouldn’t ac- 
cept gifts, that you shouldn’t have 
donations or that you shouldn’t have 
Silver teas or the people shouldn’t 
give memorial books to the library, 
or benefactors should not give a li- 
brary building. Don’t turn gifts 
down if they are offered. In fact, 
seek out people who will. At the 
same time remember that library 
service is to be supported by taxes. 
Let’s not suggest in public meetings 
that library service doesn’t cost 
anything. You must say that library 
service costs money. It is not free 
and you must establish the point 
that you must pay for it as a serv- 
ice that is worthwhile. 


If we succeed in changing the 
image of the library, the librarian 
and the library service, I think we 
will have accomplished a great deal. 
As I talked about financing the pro- 
gram, I couldn’t help but think of 
the very fine statement that Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher wrote for the 
A.L.A. in 1933 when contributions 
to libraries were at their lowest ebb. 


CUTTING DOWN ON SALT 


Suppose a family’s budget for 
food looked like this: 
Meat, per month ........ $12.00 


Milk, per month ........ 5.00 
Groceries, per month 35. 
Salt, per month ............ 10 


What would you think of the 
brains of the head of the house 
if he said, “Strict economy being 
necessary, let us cut down on 
salt?” But to cut down on the 
relatively tiny amounts a com- 
munity spends on its public li- 
brary service is to cut down on 
the intellectual salt which gives 
savor to most of life; which brings 
out the flavor and meaning of 


many of life’s happenings; which, 
especially in times of material 
hardship and privation, can do 
more than any other one factor 
to make life palatable. Don’t cut 
the salt out of your budget! 


This is Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
1933. As you look at the budget 
which supports many of the serv- 
ices in our community, just relate 
the amount that is spent for li- 
brary service to these other services 
and yet frequently the mere pittance 
set aside for libraries is the first to 
be cut. One of the more important 
things I can suggest that may help 
in the long run to establish the 
value of the library in your com- 
munity is that your library must 
have a clear objective or purpose. 
What is the library supposed to do 
in the community? Is it a small 
room with a few tattered books on 
the shelves where a patron may 
walk by and pick up a book? Is the 
program particularly directed to- 
ward children? Is there a special in- 
terest group in the community? 
What is book selection policy? What 
is the total objective of your serv- 
ice? Often the library board of 
trustees, which is faced with ques- 
tions like these, must first deter- 
mine what is the library program. 


Two items that are in your kit 
I would like particularly to com- 
mend for your attention. These are 
the articles by Cyril Houle titled: 
“Responsibility of the Library Trus- 
tee for Adult Education,” and 
“Strengthening the Influence of the 
Public Library.” The author em- 
phasizes this matter of the objective 
of the public library. 


Here I would like to turn to some 
statistics which are 12 years old. 
This was a poll that was taken in 
several cities which had good public 
library service in 1946. Two im- 
portant questions were asked. The 
first question was: How much dif- 
ference would it make in your city 


not to have a public library? 78% of 
the people answering the question 
stated that it meant a great deal to 
have a public library, 16% said quite 
a bit and the remainder did not feel 
that it was important. 


The second question asked was: 
How much difference would it make 
to you PERSONALLY not to have 
a library? 21% said a great deal; 
16% said quite a bit; and 61% said 
not very much. How often do you 
find that people talk about their 
library in endearing terms because 
it’s kind of a mark of cultural 
achievement to have a library build- 
ing standing on the corner, so that 
you can point it out to visitors, But 
if you were to ask people do they 
use the library? They will say no. 
This is why the percentage—61%— 
is so high, because it doesn’t make 
that much difference to individuals 
personally, and yet 78% think that 
it makes a difference in the com- 
munity. Let’s try to reverse those 
percentages a little. Let’s get closer 
to the library. 

First of all, the trustees and 
friends of libraries can do much to 
make the services of the library bet- 
ter known in the community and this 
knowledge itself will create a situa- 
tion whereby people will be more 
aware of the library’s potentiality. 
People generally do not know about 
these services. In the standards— 
Public Library Service—there is a 
very specific series of principles. 
There are 72 guiding principles and 
200 standards in this pamphlet. 
They will assist you in defining the 
objective of your library service. 
The trustees’ responsibility should 
be three-fold, (1) you are concern- 
ed with the staff, (2) the materials, 
and (3) the physical facilities. Let 
me urge you to secure a copy of 
Public Library Service for your own. 
Gerald Johnson has written an in- 
troduction to the volume, titled 
“Role of the Public Library.” It is 
worth reading again and again. In 


one section he refers to the late 
Dr. Robert Lindner, May I read this 
paragraph to you: 

“The late Dr. Robert Lindner 
compared the individual life to a 
triangle shut in by three walls 
that set limits to what we can ac- 
complish. One wall is our common 
mortality; it is rigid and immov- 
able, for death comes to all men. 
The second is our native capacity, 
physical and mental; it is not 
quite so unyielding, for capacity 
can be developed to some extent. 
The third is the wall of our ig- 
norance and ineptitude; but this 
one has doors that can be un- 
locked. We are restricted to our 
own length of days and to our 
own energy, but not to our own 
knowledge and skill; the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the race is avail- 
able to anyone who can read a 
book.” 


One of the things we have to 
strive for as trustees is to make it 
possible for the librarian to keep 
the door open to the world of books 
so that the wall of ignorance and 
ineptitude ceases to be a barrier. 


To many the library is still a lux- 
ury, not a necessity. It seems to me 
that it is your leadership that will 
create a more effective situation 
for the realization of the library’s 
potentiality. This matter of leader- 
ship, reminds me of a quotation 
from the Chinese philosopher, La- 
otze: 

Of the best leaders 


The people only know that the 
exist; 


IL 


The next best, they love and praise; 


The next they fear; 
And the next they revile. 


But of the best, when their task is 
Accomplished, their work done, 
The people all remark, 
“We have done it ourselves.” 


This is the kind of leadership that 
we would like to see the trustee 
carry into his community. Get this 
responsibiility of the library so well 
known in the community that all 
citizens share it and the trustees 
are sort of a sounding-board for 
the staff and the people. 


Therefore it must be apparent 
that just librarians, just library 
trustees can’t accomplish this mo- 
mentous task—it starts with us but 
we must involve many more people 
in this program of library develop- 
ment. The citizen will derive many 
satisfactions from this involvement. 
For one thing he will be intimately 
connected with an uniquely Amer- 
ican institution. Books close to the 
people, this is a symbol of our 
country. He will watch the service 
grow and watch the library’s in- 
fluence in the community become 
more specific and more important. 
By being involved with the library, 
he aids in bringing aesthetic satis- 
factions, social understanding and 
economic competence to many in- 
dividuals. These are public services 
which bring their own rewards. The 
success of this service concerns 
every citizen directly or indirectly, 
in fact, there is my title: The Citi- 
zen: Benefactor as well as the Bene- 
ficiary of the Library. 


The PNLA Library Development 
Project and School Libraries 


Morton KROLL 
University of Washington 


I 

In the summer of 1958 the Library 
Development Project of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association con- 
cluded its two-year inquiry into the 
policies, organization and services of 
libraries in the region. The project 
was financed by a $76,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation and it 
was administered through the Uni- 
versity of Washington. It was or- 
ganized into four major divisions 
dealing with: (1) public libraries, 
(2) elementary and secondary school 
libraries, (3) college university li- 
braries, (4) a synthesis of all li- 
brary facilities and services in the 
region. Each of these major sections 
of the Project’s work was in turn 
divided into a number of subject 
areas which formed the basis for 
studies in which the services of per- 
sons drawn from the Pacific North- 
west were used. The findings and 
recommendations of the Project 
will be published in the summer of 
1959 by the University of Washing- 
ton Press. 


Those studies which dealt with 
elementary and secondary school li- 
braries were predicated on the as- 
sumption that the school library is 
an integral part of the intellectual 
conditioning of the child. Concepts 
as to the precise organization of 
such libraries, the nature and ar- 
rangement of their books and serv- 
ices, as well as the particulars of 
their connection with the curricu- 
lum may vary, but a definite and 
inescapable relationship exists be- 
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tween the soundness of an educa- 
tional program and the extent to 
which books and other intellectual 
tools are used. The school library 
becomes a training ground for the 
development of skills essential for 
today’s youth who are tomorrow’s 
citizenry; it becomes one of the 
initial means for the attainment of 
the acting principle so essential to 
the conduct of civic business — 
“man’s right to knowledge and his 
free use thereof.” 

Five studies were done for the Li- 
brary Development Project, each on 
a different aspect of school library 
administration. Although, the spe- 
cific recommendations cannot yet 
be given, the following paragraphs 
summarize the general nature and 
approaches of each of the studies as 
well as the tenor of the recommend- 
ations. 


Ir 

A. The Role of the School Library 
in the School System: by Richard 
L. Darling, Montana State Univer- 
sity. 

Proceeding on the assumption 
that the school library exists to 
serve the educational program of 
the school in which it is located, 
this study examined on the basis 
of a composite norm, a number 
of primary attributes of school li- 
brary programs throughout the re- 
gion. The study utilized a large 
sampling of schools selected on the 
basis of size of student population. 
The study examined the numbers of 
school and teacher librarians em- 
ployed in the school, their educa- 
tion in librarianship, and their 
work load. The library rooms them- 
selves were surveyed to gain a rough 
estimate of their dimensions and 


usage. Library programs, materials, 
the use of the library by teachers 
were examined as well to get a pic- 
ture of the resources of school li- 
braries and their utilization. The 
principal devices used to get at this 
information were field interviews 
and questionnaires. 


Professor Darling’s survey and 
analysis revealed that in the ele- 
mentary school fields the evidence, 
though not extensive, indicates that 
elementary school library service in 

_most of the Pacific Northwest is 
just beginning. Only in Washington 
do half or more of the elementary 
schools have central libraries. Very 
few librarians (school or teacher) 
have library science degrees and 
very few serve full time in an in- 
dividual library. Many schools de- 
pend upon public libraries for con- 
siderable supplemental service. 
School library supervision on a dis- 
trict wide basis is rare, and thus 
there is general failure to provide 
an over-all library program within 
virtually all of the school districts 
in the region. 


The secondary school library pic- 
ture is mixed; school libraries in the 
larger communities are on the whole 
fairly satisfactory. The chief weak- 
ness within the larger schools is 
that the librarian or librarians are 
expected to serve too many pupils 
with too little assistance. Book col- 
lections are generally adequate in 
the larger libraries; though in the 
smaller libraries, especially in 
schools serving 300 or less, their 
adequacy diminishes. As a whole, 
librarians in secondary school li- 
braries are often untrained or in- 
adequately trained in the technical 
functions of librarianship. 


Professor Darling concludes that 
school library service is not wholly 
sufficient for the educational func- 
tions it performs. Large schools are 
better equipped on the whole than 
smaller ones. Secondary schools 
have better libraries than junior 


high schools which in turn have 
better libraries than elementary 
schools. Too frequently, the school 
libraries of a single school system 
are not coordinated, nor is the li- 
brary geared to the school curricu- 
lum. Librarians are expected to do 
too much; obviously they need more 
and better trained staff with more 
time to do library work. 


The tenor of the recommenda- 
tions is that greater consideration 
must be given to the importance of 
the school library program and its 
integration with the curriculum. 
Higher standards for library facili- 
ties and collections must be devel- 
oped and efforts made to attain 
these standards. Both teacher and 
school librarians should have more 
training in librarianship, and stand- 
ards must be raised in this regard. 
More time must be permitted the 
school and teacher librarian to do 
their library work. More funds 
should be made available for the de- 
velopment of the school library pro- 
gram; if possible, programs of state 
aid should be developed to stimulate 
and provide necessary funds and 
supervision for the development of 
programs in districts irrespective of 
size. In the total picture, the ele- 
mentary school library services are 
the most neglected; more super- 
vision is needed in the larger dis- 
tricts. In smaller districts it would 
be helpful if schemes of coopera- 
tion were devised so that the high 
schools could provide assistance 
and technical services where feas- 
ible. 


B. School Library Standards and 
Library Practices in the Region: As 
a coordinate study with that sum- 
marized above Professor Darling ex- 
amined the development of school 
library standards in the region and 
their enforcement. He found that 
in the region as a whole, school li- 
brary standards are inadequate. 
They are either too quantitative, 
nonexistent or dependent upon 


voluntary effort. There is, as well, 
little militant effort to enforce li- 
brary standards; statewide super- 
vision is weak or almost complete- 
ly lacking. Oregon and Washington 
come closest to meeting standards, 
but there are inadequacies through- 
out the region. There is a gap in 
most jurisdictions between mini- 
mum standards and actual per- 
formance. In none of the states 
and provinces is there a school li- 
brary supervisor in the Depart- 
ment of Education. There is a not- 
able lack of school library special- 
ists at the top levels of educational 
administration in the region. Many 
school administrators and teachers 
probably do not fully understand 
the role of the library in the school. 
The school library is frequently 
neglected in the training of school 
administrators, and there is a lack 
of trained librarians. As a conse- 
quence there is a general lack of 
support for school libraries and 
their programs are not sufficiently 
promoted. There is also too great 
an emphasis placed on minimum 
quantitative standards which can 
be deceptive, especially in smaller li- 
braries. Qualitative standards, on 
the other hand, require more per- 
sonnel to enforce and a greater 
awareness of the purposes of a 
school library program. The solu- 
tion to the standards problem 
cannot be divorced from the gen- 
eral school library dilemma; great- 
er awareness on the part of super- 
intendents, school board members, 
and state personnel; better trained 
school and teacher librarians, more 
adequate facilities, more staff time 
devoted to libraries and greater co- 
operation from teachers, from the 
circle of adequacy which must sur- 
round the school organization if its 
vitally needed library service is to 
be brought up to minimum stand- 
ards. The impetus must come from 
both teachers and librarians. 


C. The’ School 


Administrator’s 


Concept of the Role of School Li- 
braries, by Vernon Sletten, Roger 
Thweatt, and Richard Darling, 
Bureau of Research and Service, 
School of Education, Montana State 
University. 


The purpose of this study was to 
explore the opinions of a sample of 
chief school administrators in the 
Northwest states and British Co- 
lumbia on selected library prac- 
tices and relate these opinions to 
certain biographical characteristics 
such as age, education, experience 
and size of administered jurisdic- 
tion. After considerable study a list 
of fifty-four items, distilled from 
over 200, was drawn up, based on 
professional criteria of accepted 
practice in five general subjects 
relating to school library adminis- 
tration: (1) administrative control 
of the library; (2) budget and fi- 
nance; (3) librarian qualifications 
and responsibilities; (4) general 
practices within the library; (5) 
equipment and facilities. A forced 
choice questionnaire was sent to 
425 school administrators through- 
out the region, of which 88, re- 
sponded. 

A number of interesting relation- 
ships were revealed by the responses 
received by the team. It was found 
that as the age of the superintend- 
ent responding increased the con- 
sistency score increased; that is to 
say that older superintendents (not 
necessarily more experienced) tend- 
ed to be more knowledgeable and, 
by standards of school librarianship, 
more sympathetic to school library 
programs. The greater the formal 
education the higher the consist- 
ency score. There were no differ- 
ences revealed among administra- 
tors on the basis of the subject of 
their graduate work, nor could any 
trend be established on the basis of 
credits in library science. As the size 
of the school system under the ad- 
ministrator’s jurisdiction increased, 
his consistency score tended to in- 


crease as well. Eight Montana school 
superintendents made the lowest 
score. Washington superintendents 
were among the highest. 


Though the findings of this study 
cannot be regarded as conclusive, a 
number of facts were brought to 
light which have a significant bear- 
ing on the general problem of de- 
veloping adequate school library 
service for the region. A divergence 
of viewpoints between the librarian 
and the school administrator does 

‘exist. The fact that the survey 
turned up very little agreement 
among superintendents themselves 
on numerous points of school li- 
brary policy would indicate that 
there is little crystallization as yet 
of positions vis-a-vis such programs. 
Well-organized programs for school 
administrators including workshops, 
institutes, and special training pro- 
grams might go a long way towards 
developing informed judgments as 
well as increased and more active 
support for school library programs. 


D. Supervision of School Library 
Program, by Marion Peterson, 
School of Librarianship, University 
of Washington. Professor Peterson 
studied the extent and type of su- 
pervision given school library pro- 
grams at both the state and local 
levels of the region. It was her ob- 
ject to observe the relation between 
supervision and effective library 
service, and “to make recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of li- 
brary programs through improved 
supervision.” Questionnaires, field 
interviews and observations as well 
as statistical reports were all used 
by Professor Peterson in developing 
her study. 


The findings of this study could 
best be summarized in a brief reci- 
tation of needs which Professor Pet- 
erson enumerated as essential to 
the development of an effective li- 
brary supervisory program in the 
region. She found that: 


“A trained library supervisor at 
the state or provincial level, pref- 
erably within the structure of the 
department of education makes 
possible a steady and purposeful 
library development within the 
larger unit. Locally, the large 
school district achieves stronger 
library organization and develop- 
ment through a school library su- 
pervisor, preferably responsible 
for all levels within a system. 
Centralization of ordering, cata- 
loging, and other technical proc- 
esses under the direction of this 
supervisor, with adequate clerical 
assistance for routine is an ac- 
cepted plan of making the best 
use of professional training and 
releasing individual librarians for 
more creative work with teachers 
and students. In smaller districts 
a supervisor selected from the 
acting staff may provide needed 
coordination and direction in es- 
tablishing or improving library 
services outside the school in 
which he serves as librarian.” 


Professor Peterson’s recommenda- 
tions center about specific proposals 
to implement these general recom- 
mendations, 


E. School-Public Library Rela- 
tions, by Louise T. Wenberg, Issa- 
quah Junior High School and Henry 
T. Drennan, University of Washing- 
ton Likrary. This study examines 
the working interaction so prevalent 
in the region between public li- 
braries and schools. It surveys the 
range of contractual and financial 
relationships, services offered by the 
public library to schools, and pro- 
fessional relationships between 
school and public librarians. The in- 
quiry was based on extensive field 
investigations and interviews as well 
as correspondence with school li- 
brarians, public librarians and 
school administrators throughout 
the region. Differences in attitudes 
and practices were found between 
librarians and school administrators 


generally and between urban and 
rural personnel. 


“. . . administrators in metro- 
politan areas where public librar- 
ians in the past have carried an 
important share of the adminis- 
tration of public school are puz- 
zled as to the course to take, and 
some are inactive. School library 
supervisors are agreed on the ne- 
cessity for integrated school li- 
braries, but in some smaller places 
find it necessary to rely upon the 
public library . . . Moreover, school 
library supervisors often question 
forms of library service .. . which 
the public librarian is inclined to 
regard unhesitatingly as her pre- 
serve. School administrators in 
smaller towns and rural areas are 
content to accept book service 
from the public library without 
consideration of its impact upon 
either the public library or the 
long-range interest of their own 
libraries. 


Public librarians in metropoli- 
tan areas are withdrawing from 
classroom collection service to the 
schools, but feel that the decision 
relating to the establishment of 
school library service is often in 
the hands of administrators who 
are uninformed about modern 
thinking on school libraries, or 
are opposed to it. In smaller towns 
and rural areas public librarians 
are inclined to feel very doubtful 
about the ability (or adequate 
supply) of school personnel to es- 
tablish resident library service in 
individual schools or to grasp the 
vision of a school library system. 
Public librarians, moreover, in 
metropolitan libraries, small city 
libraries, and in rural systems are 
inclined to wish to maintain class- 
room or bookmobile service to 
schools on the basis that it is the 
point of presentation of the pub- 
lic library to children .. .” 


The study also reveals a “failure 


to communicate” between public li- 
brary and school personnel. 

In light of these problems a num- 
ber of recommendations are made 
which advocate the development of 
stronger school library systems and 
libraries, closer contact between 
school and public librarians, and 
more equitable arrangements, par- 
ticularly financial, between school 
and public libraries. A suggestion is 
made that additional study be given 
to the scope and nature of reference 
services which the public libraries 
provide students so that some fair 
and uniform limits might be estab- 
lished, 


III 


These studies offer a patchwork 
picture of school library service in 
the region. The primary problem is 
that there exists, outside the li- 
brary profession, no clearcut policy 
picture of what is entailed in school 
library service. At the top of the 
educational hierarchy we find that 
school administrators have not 
formulated any clear-cut profes- 
sional conceptualization as to the 
nature and role of the school li- 
brary. In part the blame must fall 
upon the institutions responsible for 
the training of administrators; 
schools and colleges of education 
have paid too little attention to the 
school library in the development 
of programs of educational admin- 
istration. Some of the responsibility 
must also be placed upon the over- 
burdened shoulders of the library 
profession; though progress has 
been realized in recent years, li- 
brarians have not yet been able to 
communicate fully and effectively 
with school administrators. Finally, 
those elements of the public who 
take an active interest in school 
policy and programs should long 
ago have seen and understood the 
importance of school libraries in 
the school curriculum. The leader- 
ship of parent - teacher groups, 
school board members and other 


governmental officials have been 
remiss in not insisting on and sup- 
porting better school libraries. 


Two elements are needed for the 
successful development of a school 
library program. First, effective and 
realistic policies must be devised 
and coordinate programs establish- 
ed to attain whatever goals are de- 
cided upon. Secondly, adequate sup- 
port must be given by the state and 
local agencies to stimulate this ex- 
tremely important, yet generally 
neglected, element of educational 
policy. Despite the difficult plight 
of most state governments the fact 
remains that a most precious and 
promising resource is being ignored 
when children are not provided with 
good school libraries. The initial 
costs of establishing school libraries 
will be high; once established the 
basic costs will level off into those 
of proper maintenance and ad- 
ministration. Consequently, some 
form of state and provincial sup- 
port, especially earmarked for the 
development of school libraries will 
be essential. Coordinate with this 
support, there must be developed 
an effective state and province-wide 
program of school library super- 
vision and service. State education- 
al agencies are in dire need of 
school library specialists who can: 
(1) oversee the systematic develop- 
ment of school libraries on a state- 
wide basis, (2) assist local school 
officials in improving service, (3) 
contribute to maintaining a high 
level of service through visits, work- 
shops, institutes and other instruc- 
tional devices, 


As a necessary adjunct to the ad- 
ministrative challenge of developing 
an effective school library policy 
for the region it is important that 
the role of school libraries be given 
a more prominent place in the 
teacher training curriculum. Speci- 
fically, in those courses dealing 
with curriculum development ser- 
ious attention should be given to 


the extent to which the library’s 
resources might be incorporated as 
a pedagogical instrument into the 
educational process. More intensive 
work should be done in the prepar- 
ation of subject matter bibliogra- 
phies, utilizing books and documents 
which would enrich the student’s 
knowledge of a given field, subject, 
or topic and at the same time orient 
and train him in the art of using 
the library as an instrument for 
gaining information and enlighten- 
ment. 

It is imperative in this age of 
crises and crossroads that educators 
and librarians work together in the 
development of a long range policy 
for the institution of good school 
library services and facilities in the 
region. State and local education 
associations, school library associa- 
tions, and library associations should 
cooperate to set up goals and pro- 
grams for their specific jurisdic- 
tions. Perhaps the initial move 
could take the form of a statewide 
conference which would bring to- 
gether educators, school and teacher 
librarians, and librarians for the 
purposes of airing views and estab- 
lishing action programs to be im- 
plemented at the state and district 
levels. Such a conference could be 
sponsored by the state or provincial 
education agency, a state university, 
or the state library association. The 
documents of the project studies 
could well form a nucleus of ma- 
terials and additional data could be 
culled and compiled by a prepara- 
tory committee representing the 
groups interested in the conference. 


In the final analysis, those who 
are concerned in the development 
of adequate school library service 
have in mind the education of the 
child in a society which closes no 
avenue of learning to its young. 
We assume, in all of these studies, 
the importance of library service in 
the schools as an inseparable part 


(Continued on page 27) 


In the High School Library: 
Pleasures and Problems 


A talk given by Mrs. Marjorie Fairchild at the ISLA 
S. W. District Meeting, Boise, May 9, 1959 


We are meeting here today to dis- 
cuss our problems, whatever they 
may be. Some of us may be the for- 
tunate few who have none—but it 
is the rare librarian who has no 
worries, and the purpose of this 
get-together today is to find a com- 
mon meeting ground, to attempt to 
enlarge on what we are really trying 
to do. 

What are we running to, or from? 
Everyone’s mind should keep work- 
ing, all his life long. Every imagin- 
ation should be touched as often as 
possible, by fine books. Our educa- 
tion ends only when life itself comes 
to a close. It takes imagination and 
intellectual work to read a book— 
and how are we to instill in our 
students the desire to use these two 
facilities? 

Sometimes, our perplexities loom 
so big that we forget what we are 
trying to accomplish. We fail to 
count the blessings we already have. 
As librarian of Boise’s newest high 
school, I have found myself con- 
stantly in this position, throughout 
this first very trying year of organ- 
ization. The mere business of put- 
ting a library together from 
“scratch,” and still trying to give 
some semblance of library service 
to a student body of 1350 and a 
faculty of 50, is often so frustrating 
that I am apt to overlook the fact 
that I am, after all, favored to have 
been placed in such a truly fabulous 
place as Borah High. We have been 
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given a generous first year budget; 
our collection grows by leaps and 
bounds; the faculty is appreciative 
and cooperative; discipline 
problems are few and far between. 
So I wish today not to be personal 
about the things which trouble me, 
so much as to cover things which I 
am sure all of you face. 

A run-down of problems confront- 
ing most of us would go something 
like this: 

1. Our budget—Is it adequate? Do 
we have superiors who are library- 
minded enough to see that we have 
not just an adequate, but a gener- 
ous, budget. Are we allowed suffi- 
cient extra for magazines, binding, 
replacements, encyclopedias, sup- 
plies, necessary additional equip- 
ment, such as files, maps, maybe 
even an extra typewriter? 

2. Is our library a study hall? If 
not, are passes given indiscriminate- 
ly by teachers, so that we see the 
same old faces day after week after 
month after year. (I had one boy 
the other day who complained that 
the magazines do not come often 
enough. I reminded him that he 
comes in every day—the magazines 
once a month). Are we expected to 
have superior nervous systems, able 
to cope with those students whom 
no one can or will put up with. Is 
the library a corral where we herd 
students and crack the disciplinary 
whip—or do we have a place of 
pleasant reading and earnest en- 
deavor? 

3. Do teachers use the library to 
any extent? Are they indifferent 
to what we have, in their respective 
fields—or do they read and study 
and make periodic sojourns to see 


what we have which they can make 
the best use of. 

4. Are teachers cooperative in ar- 
ranging for library time—or do 
their classes descend on us like the 
proverbial locusts, 40-strong, all 
looking up Walt Whitman or Mark 
Twain at one time? Do teachers 
warn us ahead of time, of their as- 
signments—or are we caught un- 
awares and find all the books check- 
ed out, before we even know of the 
assignment? 

5. Do we have sufficient help? As- 
suming that none of us in school 
libraries has any professional as- 
sistance, do we have the clerical 
help we need, particularly in a large 
senior high library. Have we taken 
on library practice people who are 
looking for a “soft touch” or are 
they intelligent, capable, eager and 
especially, good typists, who are 
willing to learn how they can help 
us_ best? 

6. Do we have a serious problem 
of discipline? Are we so busy being 
policemen that we cannot do the 
job for which we are hired? 


7. Do we have a “slippery fingers” 
problem—are our losses great and 
heartbreaking? Must we come to a 
reserve book system, or an end-of- 
period frisking, getting away from 
the easy, friendly, open-shelf sys- 
tem we so thoroughly believe in? 

I'd like to enlarge a bit on this 
problem. I am sure you all have it, 
where you work with teen-agers. 
Not only do books disappear, but 
pages are cut out, magazines dis- 
appear. I find the cover of a maga- 
zine left, and the insides gone. Ref- 
erence books disappear, sometimes 
to turn up later, but often not. For 
the most part we have a wonderful 
bunch of young folks; I suppose 98 
percent of them are as honest as 
any of us—but what of this other 
small percent, who seem to make 
their own rules, seem lacking in 
standards and principles, with a 
code of ethics all their own? I find 


the problem both tragic and heart- 
breaking, and wonder if anyone has 
the answer. 

For outlying areas, such as Borah 
High, our cooperation with both our 
state and public libraries is not a 
problem—but a pleasant and a co- 
operative necessity, as we depend 
on them materially for things we 
do not have. 

In the discussion period that fol- 
lows, maybe we can all toss the ball 
around, and see what solutions we 
can come up with, on some of these 
issues. 

In the face of all these problems 
—how much use is given of your 
library? Is the budget expense we 
demand warranted, by the use our 
book collection receives. Have you 
ever sat down to figure the per cap- 
ita cost, in your school, by what 
you have spent, and how many 
people are actually getting the 
greatest use of your books? I believe 
that much of what we feel may be 
lack of use stems from the fact that 
our teachers do not have the time 
to get into the library, to see what 
we have. They teach six periods a 
day. There are no free _ periods. 
Their study halls need such super- 
vision and discipline that they have 
no time in which to indulge their 
tastes, or to work out library as- 
signments. We can remedy that sit- 
uation by distributing regular lists 
of our accessions. If teachers have 
no time in which to get into the 
library, at least then we cannot say 
that they were not told of what 
we have! School libraries may need 
to “extend” themselves a little 
more—to call the faculty’s attention 
to what we are doing by scheduling 
an occasional meeting in the li- 
brary. Do we know the tastes of 
some of them, so that we can be of 
help in their personal reading, too? 

No matter how hard we try, there 
are days when we are doomed to 
failure: these are the “unrestful” 
days—when there is an assembly, a 


pep rally, a team rehearsal; or 
shortened periods, for whatever 
reason; or school elections are going 
on, with everyone busy tacking up 
signs and tearing down our good 
resolves; our chairs and tables are 
needed for some school function, 
and we are suddenly swept up in 
the carnival spirit, and may as well 
go along with the revelers. 


In order to do a better job in en- 
couraging the use of our library ma- 
terials, do we, as librarians, know 
what is inside the books, in the first 
place? Do we take time to study the 
contents of a new reference book, 
so that we can take fullest advan- 
tage of what it contains—or are we 
so pressed for time that we can 
never squeeze in that “quiet time” 
to explore books ourselves. There is 
nothing more frustrating—and yet 
your own enthusiasms and knowl- 
edge of books and reading is what 
can stimulate reading and study and 
enjoyment of books, in others. One 
of the things I miss the most about 
a junior high school library is the 
enthusiasm and eagerness of the 
younger students. They are a cap- 
tive audience. Their tastes develop 
and improve, under our guidance, 
and we can watch their develop- 
ment and maybe sometimes feel 
proud of the results. Senior high 
students have the same potential— 
but it takes so much longer. They 
are so blasé, sophisticated, know 
everything — and very hesitant to 
admit that they might like reading 
guidance. But, as we all know, by 
importuning and friendliness, and 
offers of heip, they too eventually 
seek our advice and value our opin- 
ion. With them, too, it is important 
that we be conversant with the 


“latest” thing—the best sellers, and 
to have reasons for not purchasing 
some of these—good reasons. I be- 
lieve that with high school young- 
sters a librarian is not only a men- 
tor of reading habits, but guide, 
counsellor and friend. 


A good many years ago, Martin 
Luther remarked that “the multi- 
tude of books is a great evil—there 
is no measure or limit to this fever 
for writing. Everyone must be an 
author; some out of vanity to 
acquire celebrity and raise up a 
name; others for the sake of lucre 
and gain.” He was not only a re- 
porter for his time, but a prophet 
for the future, as we know when 
faced with the “multitude of books” 
for our wisdom in choosing. Sam 
Johnson, on the other hand, ob- 
served that “I am for getting a boy 
forward in his learning—for that 
is good. I would let him at first read 
any English book that happens to 
engage his attention. Because you 
have done a great deal when you 
have brought him to have entertain- 
ment from a book. He’ll get better 
books, afterward.” 


The Library Journal for February 
15 of this year has an article called 
“Today’s Bewildered Youth” in 
which Jerome Cushman, the librar- 
ian of the Salina, Kansas, Public 
Library, says “A librarian’s first re- 
sponsibility is in helping each youth 
find his individual potential in the 
face the conflicting values. One of 
today’s favorite. indoor sports is 
second-guessing our teen-agers. We 
have difficulty communicating with 
our young people. We do not take 
time to look at their needs from 
their point of view. As librarians, 
we need to re-evaluate our own at- 
tributes — we need adaptability, a 
patience almost beyond endurance, 
a kind of education beyond the call 
of duty, because we’ve all exper- 
ienced the negativism of teen-agers. 
The student will react more favor- 
ably to what we hope to do if the 
librarian has a warmth of person- 
ality and a lively interest in serv- 
ice.” 

We all know that youngsters are 
not fooled by us for one minute. 
They listen for the edge in the 
voice, the brusque manner, the note 


of disapproval. The librarian needs 
the light touch—and a lively imag- 
ination. A student now working in 
Venezuela is quoted as saying, “I 
remember the warmth of the library. 
I remember that nothing could so 
cheer my adolescent loneliness as 
losing myself in the lingering life 
caught immortally inside the book 
covers. Nor can I credit myself with 
having been the only true believer. 
There were many of us, and we shall 
bless the library until we die.” 


If we can make books live for 
young people, then we can truly say 
that books are for more than just 
reading—books are for life. 

One hears a great deal these days 
about librarian-recruitment — but 
little about reader-recruitment. One 
of our chief functions is to adver- 
tise our wares, to go after our read- 
ers. In school libraries, much of 
what is read and used is required— 
“I have a report to make on the 
nonsinging birds,” or, “we have to 
have a 15-page theme on one of 
these authors” (how I hate this 
page-limit assignment, when a dili- 
gent hard-working student may find 
only three pages of material on his 
less publicized author, and some- 
one else with no effort will find 
50 pages). But how much do they 
do joyfully, how often do we hear, 
“Why, I never realized an assign- 
ment like this could be interesting” 
or, “I always thought that all books 
of nonfiction would be such bores.” 
And do you ever share your own 
reading experiences with students? 
When you have read a book which 
for you is memorable, do you hope 
to find the student for whom this 
will have a particular appeal? 

Some of you are probably think- 
ing that you are already run so 
ragged that you wish your library 
had less use, rather than more—we 
are all too busy, if we are doing a 
good job. Our libraries are worked 
to capacity, our time is over-involv- 
ed, we collapse in a heap by Friday 


night, and remember that it’s FTG. 
But do you ever think of the books 
you have, such wonderful books, 
that are too seldom discovered? 
Look about you at the preponder- 
ance of students who come in to 
read the jokes, or the cartoons in 
the Post, or to peruse the daily pa- 
per line by line—or those students 
who come in only to work their ge- 
ometry or algebra with their friends 
from other study halls whom they 
have previously arranged to meet. 
I find myself irked that these stu- 
dents do not browse more intelli- 
gently; that, though we recognize 
the great need of our library to fos- 
ter recreational reading, yet too 
many students miss so much of 
what they might be discovering. 

Looking ahead to another school 
year, I think of the projects I hope 
to be able to pursue—a possible 
monthly “student recommended” 
exhibit of books; student book re- 
views; maybe a Library Club; book 
lists to teachers; exhibits in our 
library of special things we feel 
we need to “push”—a sort of dig- 
ging up of buried treasure; a pos- 
sible investigation of the growing 
use of pocket books in high school 
libraries. In fact, as I look at my 
ever-growing list, I realize that I 
may wish I were the four-handed 
god of Vishnu, before the year is out, 
As librarians we see the need for 
all the books we have—and we re- 
call Thoreau’s admonition to “read 
the best books first, for you may 
not have a chance to read them all.” 
As school librarians we have the 
priceless opportunity of seeing that 
students shake hands with books 
early in life—and we want them to 
remain fast friends. 


Have we, then, the diligence and 
patience and inspiration to be dom- 
inated not by the problems which 
beset us, but to try to work them 
out as we go along, and, in the 
meantime let teachers and student 

(Continued on page 21) 


Insurance coverage for any li- 
brary is a matter that should de- 
serve the careful scrutiny and con- 
sideration of any library trustee. 
The insurance contract written on 
the library property should be dis- 
cussed thoroughly and handled 
through a competent insurance 
agent. There are such men available 
in most communities in Idaho. 


The insurance program can be set 
up individually for each library, or 
the program can be handled in con- 
junction with other governmental 
bodies. That is, if the library is a 
city library, then the insurance pro- 
gram can be handled in the blan- 
ket coverage for the city. Very oft- 
en the library can benefit by work- 
ing out a joint program with city 
or county as the case may be. In 
any blanket program, care must be 
exercised to be sure the library is 
properly covered in the schedule. 


First and foremost, of course, in 
any insurance program is the Fire 
Insurance. This coverage together 
with Extended Coverage Endorse- 
ment forms the base for any pro- 
gram. Little need be said about the 
Fire Insurance contract as most 
people are familiar with this. Per- 
haps some explanation might be in 
order for Extended Coverage. This 
is an endorsement attached to the 
Fire Policy which provides coverage 
for smoke damage, wind damage, 
hail and explosion resulting in con- 
cussion. An example of this con- 
cussion damage is the recent ex- 
plosion damage in Roseburg, Oregon. 
It is estimated that insurance com- 


Insurance For Libraries 


By Roy F. MiIL_er 


Mr. Roy Miller, a prominent citizen 
Pocatello, is presently serving as 
G irman of the Pocatello Public Li- 
brary Board. A partner in the Kirch- 
ner-Miller er Auency Mr. Miller is an 
exceptionally well qualified person 


to be the author of the article on 
insurance printed here. 
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panies will pay out well over nine 
million dollars on this loss. Most of 
this is covered under Extended Cov- 
erage. At the present time Extended 
Coverage is written with a provision 
for $50.00 deductible; however, this 
can be waived by payment of an 
additional premium. There is an 
additional coverage often written 
together with the Fire Contract. 
This coverage provides coverage and 
protection for the insured against 
the hazards Vandalism and Mali- 
cious Mischief. This coverage is not 
expensive. It is often worth many 
times the premium paid. 

In addition to the Basic coverag- 
es already described, there must be 
provided Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance. This coverage is de- 
manded by law. Such insurance may 
be written through the State In- 
surance Fund as well as through 
private carriers. 

There should be provided ade- 
quate Liability Insurance. This cov- 
erage should be written in such a 
manner as to provide coverage for 
all hazards both on the premises 
and off the premises. This can be 
provided by writing a Compre- 
hensive General Liability policy. 

In the event that the library has 
any valuable collections of rare 
books or out-of-print manuscripts, 
periodicals or the like there may be 
provided all risks coverage on such 
a collection, This all risks covers 
loss from most any source except 
ordinary wear and tear and deter- 
ioration. Such coverage may be pro- 
vided by writing a Valuable Papers 
policy. 

Burglary policies may be written 
but chances of burglary in a library 
are remote. Generally the amount 
of money on hand in any library is 
such that it does not warrant an 
insurance covering this loss poten- 

(Continued on page 24) 


The ALA Front 


LEE ZIMMERMAN 


In the previous issue of this pub- 
lication, Eli Oboler brought us up 
to date with a rather complete cov- 
erage of ALA activities of general 
interest to Idaho librarians. He 
stressed particularly the Washing- 
ton conference of ALA and the Li- 
brary appropriation bill for 1959-60. 
During the summer months there 
has been a lessening of library ac- 
tivities and, now that Congress has 
adjourned, there is little of special 
interest to report at this time. 


Lik.arians in Idaho will be in- 
terested, however, to learn of the 
final action on the library appropri- 
ation bill under the Library Services 
Act. The President did sign the 
Labor-HEW Appropriations bill in 
which the Library Services Act 
money was included. By the terms 
of the law (P.L. 86-158) the states 
will receive allotments for this cur- 
rent fiscal year on the basis of 
$7,500,000 provided they have suf- 
ficient matching funds available. 


High School Library .. . 
(Continued from page 19) 
body alike sense our spirit of best 


endeavor and enthusiasm in foster- 
ing reading and study? 

I can think of no better closing 
philosophy for these questions I 
have tried to leave with you but 
Virginia Woolf’s, who says “I have 
sometimes dreamt that when the 
Day of Judgment dawns, and the 
great conquerors and lawyers and 
statesmen come to receive their 
awards—their crowns, their laurels, 
their names carved indelibly upon 
imperishable marble—the Almighty 
will turn to Peter, and will say, not 
without a certain envy when He 
sees us coming with our books un- 
der our arms: “Look, these need no 
reward. We have nothing to give 
them, here. They have loved read- 
ing.” —— — IL 


This is indeed encouraging to the 
Idaho program. It may be of inter- 
est to note, in addition, that all 
states and territories (52) are, with 
the exception of Indiana, adminis- 
tering programs under the Library 
Services Act. Delaware and Wyo- 
ming submitted plans for the first 
time last July. 


Also worthy of recording here is 
the perding White House confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. It 
was a little over a year ago that 
ALA headquarters staff members 
met with the staff of the White 
House Conference to lay out a plan 
for library-Conference cooperation. 
The plan evolved stresses the li- 
brary’s role in working with adults 
who are concerned with the health, 
education and welfare of children, 
or who work directly with children, 
as well as the library’s services to 
children and youth. 


The statement of the theme of 
the Conference is given below: 


“The purpose of the 1960 White 
House Conference is to promote 
opportunities for children and 
youth to realize their full poten- 
tial; this effort will be based on 
study and understanding of 

(a) The values and ideals of 
our society; 

(b) The effects on the develop- 
ment of children and youth of 
the rapid changes in this country 
and the world; 


(c) And how family, religion, 
the arts, government, community 
organizations and services such as 
health, education, and welfare, 
peer groups, and the behavior of 
adults in their interactions with 
children and youth deter or en- 
able individual fulfillment and 
constructive service to human- 
ity.” ———_ IL 


IDAHO STATE LIBRARY 
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LEE ZIMMERMAN 


I have been sitting here at my 
desk for some minutes now gazing 
out of the window to an angle of 
the football field across the way re- 
flecting upon the development on 
the library front in Idaho since last 
July. All, or at least most, of you are 
already cognizant of the unexpected 
and disheartening developments at 
the State Library. The sudden resig- 
nation of Eugene Hart as State Li- 
brarian to accept a _ professorship 
on the library school faculty of the 
University of Southern California 
came as a complete surprise to Ida- 
ho librarians. Likewise, the resigna- 
tions of three other staff members 
— Marjorie Pomeroy, Margaret 
Camm and Alberta Titus. The two 
former resigned to take over attrac- 
tive positions elsewhere and the 
latter to join her husband in Ari- 
zona. 


Their departure from Idaho is a 
real loss. All who knew them—trus- 
tees, librarians and citizens — will 


The President’s Page 


LEE ZIMMERMAN 


miss them and will regret that cir- 
cumstances so untimely separated 
them from us. The rapid and en- 
couraging library development that 
has occurred throughout Idaho in 
the past two years under Gene 
Hart’s able direction is very greatly 
appreciated by the membership and 
will be long-remembered over the 
years. And while we regret his de- 
parture from Idaho, I wish to ex- 
tend him, in behalf of the Associ- 
ation, our very best wishes for hap- 
piness and further success in his 
new undertaking. He richly deserves 
it. 


An occurrence that has gone a 
long way to reassure us of our gains 
and a continuation of Gene Hart’s 
fine work out in the state has been 
the appointment of Henry Drennan 
to succeed him, This was as grati- 
fying a development as Gene's res- 
ignation was disappointing. Henry 
Drennan is no stranger to Idaho 
librarians. For two years he par- 
ticipated in the PNLA library sur- 
vey as Dr. Morton Kroll’s assistant 
and, in consequence, became ac- 
quainted with the library problems 
of the Northwest. Prior to his sur- 
vey years, he was for two years li- 
brarian of the Umatilla County Li- 
brary, Oregon, and previous to that 
librarian, also for two years, of the 
Hood River County Library, Ore- 
gon. Certainly he comes to us fully 
prepared and well-qualified for the 
tasks ahead. His appointment as 
successor to Gene Hart is fortuitous 
and promising. All of us have rea- 
son to look forward again to pro- 
ductive years ahead. It is with 
pleasure that we welcome the Dren- 
nans to Idaho and extend to both 
of them the Association’s good will 
and assurance of our sincere cooper- 
ation. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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1960 DOROTHY CANFIELD 


FISHER LIBRARY AWARD 
Application forms for the 1960 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library 
Award have been distributed and 
may be obtained by interested li- 
braries through the office of the 
State Librarian, Mr. Henry 
Drennan. 

The award, an annual grant of 
$5,000, for the purchase of books 
is made each year to a library (or 
libraries) in the United States se- 
lected by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club with the advice and coopera- 
tion of the American Library As- 
sociation. The directors of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club established the 
award in 1959, the winter following 
Mrs. Fisher’s death, as a lasting 
memorial to their friend and asso- 
ciate. 

The American Library Associa- 
tion, through its Public Library As- 
sociation division, has advised the 
Club on the establishment of cri- 
teria and procedures governing the 
selection of the award winners. 
Preference is given to libraries in 
small communities which frequently 
have difficulty raising money to 
stock their shelves properly. The 
award winner must be a public li- 
brary in the United States; it must 
serve a population of fewer than 
25,000, or if a regional library, no 
branch unit is to serve more than 
5,000 population, the central unit 
fewer than 25,000; the library se- 


lected must have governing officials 
who are actively interested in the 
progress of the library programs; 
the library itself must be housed in 
a building capabie of providing shelf 
and display space adequate to a 
substantial number of additional 
books; it must be open to the public 
five days a week and the commun- 
ity in which it is situated must 
make active use of its present facil- 
ities, free of charge, and support 
them adequately. 

Every library which feels qualified 
is invited to apply for the 1960 
award through the office of the 
State Librarian, Henry T. Drennan, 
Idaho State Library, Boise, Idaho. 
Two Idaho applicants will be sub- 
mitted by the State Library before 
midnight November 2, 1959. All 
applicants will be screened by a 
committee of librarians appointed 
by James E. Bryan, President of the 
Public Library Association, who will 
select from those nominated the ten 
most promising. The Book-of-the- 
Month Club, advised by the com- 
mittee, will make the final choice 
among these ten. 

The award winner as well as the 
State Library which sponsors it, 
will be notified shortly after the 
first of the year. The award will 
become effective and be officially 
presented during National Library 
Week, April 3-9, 1960, at a date 
agreed upon between the club and 
the library concerned. 


Insurance... 


(Continued from page 20) 
tial. I do not know of any burglar 
ever breaking into a library to 
steal books. 
This review of library insurance is 
necessarily brief. However, it will 


give an outline of insurance cover- 
age available to a library and what 
can be written. For best results con- 
sult your agent in your area. He 
knows the local problems and local 
situations and will always be willing 
to help. 


NEWS NOTES 


About 


IDAHO LIBRARIES 
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NEWS FROM 
THE STATE LIBRARY 


Mr. Russell Soderling of Orofino, 
has resigned from the State Library 
Board. Idaho librarians wish him 
well for his strong interest in pub- 
lic libraries and library development 
throughout the state. Governor 
Smylie is expected to fill shortly 
the vacancy created. 


Henry T. Drennan, formerly of 
the University of Washington Li- 
brary and Assistant Director of the 
Library Development Project, ar- 
rived at the State Library on Sept- 
ember 15 to succeed Dr. Eugene 
Hart. Dr. Hart writes from Los An- 
geles that the Harts have an apart- 
ment close to the campus of U.S.C. 
and that he is looking forward to 

his teaching duties. 


Mrs. Glenn Balch, Chairman of 
the Idaho State Library Board, has 
assisted in the revision of the re- 
cently published “Handbook for Li- 
brary Trustees.” 


Betty Huffer, who resigned to 
start a family, will be back with the 
State Library as Library Assistant 
in October. She will replace Carlene 
Richardson who is going to school. 
Keith Tuttle has also joined the 
staff to replace, in part, Gene 
Burckhardt who is attending Boise 
Junior College. 


Miss Patricia Ferguson, formerly 
of Washington, D. C., where she was 
employed by the International Ap- 
ple Association and called Fairfax, 
Virginia her home, has replaced 
Mrs. Natacha Henderson, Secretary. 
Mis Ferguson came West to see 
the country and decided to stay in 
Boise. Natacha has received an ap- 
pointment with the Quartermaster 
Corps in San Francisco. 


COMMUNITIES 


BOISE 
The Boise Public Library has re- 
ported to the City Council that the 
library has circulated six thousand 
more books thus far in 1959, above 
the same period in 1958. 


CALDWELL 

Mrs. Emma Mount began work 
September 1 as Librarian of the 
Caldwell Carnegie Library. Mrs. 
Mount, formerly librarian of the 
Middleton High School, replaced 
Mrs. Bill Jarvis who has accepted a 
position on the staff of the College 
of Idaho. 


EGIN BENCH 

The Library at Egin Bench was 
the honorary guest at a birthday 
party sponsored by the officers and 
teachers of the Sunday School. 
Thirty-two guests wished the Li- 
brary, under the direction of Laurel 
Orgill, happy birthday. 


LEWISTON 

The Nez Perce County Library 
District Trustees announced that 
plans to expand circulation include 
service by mail to Genesee Creek 
area and an added bookmobile stop 
at Mission Creek. Mrs. Edyth Samp- 
son, Librarian, reports that use of 
the library at the central building 
and through the bookmobile is 
steadily increasing. 


REXBURG 

Mrs. Lola Webster, Chairman of 
the Madison County Library Dis- 
trict, reports that it is hoped that 
construction will begin this fall on 
the new municipal library in Rex- 
burg. The Rexburg Civic Club and 
Kiwanis are leading a drive for 
construction funds. Six thousand 
dollars of the necessary thirty-five 
thousand has already been raised. 
The Rexburg Civic Club has donat- 


ed $3,675 of the total, a sum that 
represents an accumulation of 30 
years of saving for the library. 
TWIN FALLS 

Arthur DeVolder, Librarian of the 
Twin Falls Public Library, was 
chosen to be President-elect of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion at the Golden Jubilee Confer- 
ence in Seattle in September. Mr. 
DeVolder reports that the Associ- 
ation will hold its 1960 conference 

in Idaho, convening at Sun Valley. 

State Librarian Henry T. Dren- 
nan has recently been appointed to 
serve as General Chairman of the 
PNLA Conference, to be held in 
Sun Valley. The exact dates for the 
Conference are now being set. 
Other appointees for the Confer- 
ence Committee are Arthur DeVol- 
der, Exhibits Chairman, and Mrs. 
Blanche Kurtz, Meeting and Hous- 
ing Rooms Chairman. 

A very successful Conference is 
anticipated, considering the tre- 
mendous success of the 1953 PNLA 
meeting also held in Sun Valley. 

The Twin Falls Public Library is 
seeking a fund of $15,000 in gifts 
to the library. The money will be 
spent to add a balcony planned to 
be 47x22 feet. The added floor will 
double the space available for the 
nonfiction collection. ———— IL 
PNLA Development Project 


(Continued from page 15) 
of the child’s education. In a gen- 


eral way the specific standards and 
generally acceptable standards are 
professionally known, if adminis- 
tratively ignored. At present, though 
we have noted a slow improvement 
in the total picture the conclusion 
is still that we are far short of of- 
fering a vitally needed educational 
facility to the extent and in the 
manner that is generally accepted 
by those who are best qualified to 
judge. 


IL 


President’s Page... 
(Continued from page 23) 


It is with considerable pleasure 
that we can record here Arthur De- 
Volder’s election last September to 
be first vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect of the PNLA. He is the 
second Idahoan to be elected to this 
office. We who know him so well 
are certain that he will bring to his 
new office the same dedication of 
purpose and the same high qualities 
of leadership that have characteriz- 
ed his work in Idaho. Our congrat- 
ulations to you, Arthur. 


In this connection, the members 
of the Association will be interested 
to learn that the Executive Board 
of the ISLA extended an invitation 
to the PNLA last July to hold the 
1960 conference in Sun Valley. The 
invitation was favorably acted upon, 
This is the second time that a 
PNLA conference will be held in 
Idaho and also at Sun Valley. The 
first one was held there in Septem- 
ber, 1953 and, if you will recall, the 
spot was enthusiastically praised 
by those in attendance. There is ev- 
ery reason to anticipate another 
equally favorable reaction in 1960. 


It is in order to announce at this 
time that the Executive Board has 
selected Shore Lodge, McCall, for 
the site of the 1960 ISLA confer- 
ence. It will be held April 29-30. 
Program plans are already shaping 
up satisfactorily and will be an- 
nounced in perhaps the January 
number of The Idaho Librarian. 


New members of the Association’s 
committees either have been or are 
in the process of being appointed 
and the names will be published in 
the next issue. Theron Atkinson will 
serve as State Executive Director of 
National Library Week for 1960 
and the writer as ALA Councilor to 
fill the unexpired term of Eugene 
Hart. 3 
IL 
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